Epicurus’s Birthday: The 7th, 10th, or 20th of Gamelion? A 
Mystery Solved 


Abstract 


The date of Epicurus's birth has been a source of confusion and debate since at least the 1800s; however, 
the evidence for a clear and consistent date has been in plain view all along. 

There are good reasons to accept that the date of Epicurus's birth in Apollodorus' Chronicle referenced 
by Diogenes Laertius in The Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers (LOEP 10.14) should be 
translated as "in the seventh month of Gamelion" and not "on the seventh day of the month of Gamelion" 
as numerous scholars have proposed. 

Additionally, it has been shown that tf mpotépa Sexaty tod CapnAtvoc in Epicurus's Will refers to the 
20th day of the lunar cycle in the ancient Athenian calendar and not to the tenth day of the month. A 
more literal translation would be "on 'the earlier tenth’ of Gamelion." 

In light of these corrections to the interpretation of the texts, there is reason to accept, with a high degree 
of confidence, that Epicurus's birthday was customarily celebrated annually on Gamelion 20 because 
that was his actual birthday. It is to this "Annual Feast of the 20th" (sikéda detviCav éviadolov) to 
which Philodemus was inviting Piso in Epigram 11.44 in the Greek Anthology. It follows that the 
decision to choose the 20th of each month as the date for the monthly assembly of Epicurus's students 
would be in keeping with other monthly observances of the “birthdays” of “divine beings” in the 
Athenian calendar. In fact, Pliny the Elder, in his Natural History (35.2), states explicitly that Epicurus's 
birthday was celebrated every 20th of the month. 

Furthermore, since the ancient Athenian month of Gamelion most closely matches January in the current 
Gregorian calendar, an optimal choice for modern Epicureans to keep to the spirit of Epicurus's Will 
would be to celebrate Epicurus’s Birthday on January 20 every year. If a "movable feast day" is desired 
to more closely adhere to the ancient calendar, one can use a reconstructed Ancient Athenian calendar 
such as the Hellenic Month Established Per Athens to celebrate the event on Gamelion 20. 


Introduction 


The date of Epicurus's birth has been a source of confusion and debate since at least the 1800s; 
however, the evidence for a clear and consistent date appears to have been in plain view all along. 


The ancient Athenians had various ways of timekeeping including two concurrently-running 
calendars: the festival calendar and the prytany calendar. There was also an Olympiad, a four-year cycle. 
The year was also considered to begin around the time of the Summer Solstice, not in midwinter as the 
modern calendar. The festival or civic calendar was used to determine the dates of festivals, both large 
and small, and other monthly, annual, and regular observances. The festival calendar had twelve months 
of 29 or 30 days each and years were designated by the eponymous archon’ who presided over the 
Assembly during that time period. Each archon held the office for one year. The prytany calendar was an 
administrative calendar tied to the prytany or administrative council of the Athenian assembly. This 
calendar had ten months of 35 to 38 days each and was used primarily to keep track of financial 
transactions as proposed by the Boule and approved by the Ekklesia (Assembly). This is just a summary 
of the complex system of time-keeping used in ancient Greece. Entire books and whole academic 
careers have been built on this subject. Our focus will be the festival calendar as that is the calendar by 
which the birthdays of Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus are all noted in Diogenes Laertius’s The Lives and 


Opinions of Eminent Philosophers (LOEP) and other works. 


It has been consistently accepted that Epicurus was born on the island of Samos to Athenian 
parents in the month of Gamelion in the third year of the 109th Olympiad during the archonship of 
Sosigenés (342-341 BCE). However, it is the specific day of the month that has been a source of debate. 


What was Gamelion? 


Gamelion, known as “the month of marriage” (Parke, 104), was the seventh month of the ancient 
Athenian festival calendar. Each city-state (polis) had its own names for the twelve lunar months. The 
chart below provides four different city-states’ calendars as given by Robert Hannah in “Ancient Greek 


Calendars.” 


’ https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/E 


Table 139.2 The lunar calendars of Athens, Delphi, Delos, and Phokis 


Athens 
Hekatombaion 
Metageitnion 
Boedromion 
Pyanepsion 
Maimakterion 
Poseideon 
Gamelion 
Anthesterion 
Elaphebolion 
Mounichion 
Thargelion 
Skirophorion 


Delphi 
Apellaios 
Boukatios 
Boathoos 
Heraios 
Daidaphorios 
Poitropios 
Amalios 
Bysios 
Theoxenios 
Endyspoitropios 
Herakleios 
Tlaios 


nymous_archon 


Delos 
Hekatombaion 
Metageitnion 
Bouphonion 
Apatourion 
Aresion 
Posideon 
Lenaion 
Hieros 
Galaxion 
Artemision 
Thargelion 
Panemos 


Phokis 
Tenth 
Eleventh 
Twelfth 
First 
Second 
Third 
Fourth 
Fifth 
Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Ninth 


Although Gamelion was the seventh month of the Athenian calendar, the reader will note that the 
name is not used in any of the other four examples. Epicurus was an Athenian citizen even though he 
was born in that polis’s colony on Samos. Therefore, his birthday was determined by that polis’s 
calendar. Gamelion’s status as the seventh month is well-documented in the Athenian calendar, both in 
antiquity and in modern scholarship. 

Gamelion was based on the lunar cycle so it corresponds in the modern Gregorian calendar to 
thirty days that usually start around early January but can sometimes run through early February, 
depending on the cycles of the moon. The first month, Hekatombaion, began each year around the first 
New Moon after the Summer Solstice. Therefore, Gamelion would occur seven months later in 
midwinter. 


Was Epicurus born on the seventh day of the month of Gamelion or during 
the month of Gamelion, the seventh month? 


The pertinent passage under discussion is LOEP 10.14 (using the Greek of Hicks at the Perseus 
Digital Library): 


"Eyevwvn8n o€, Onoiv AnoAAOdmMpoc Ev Xpovikoic, KATH TO THiTOV ETOS THs EVATNS KAI EKATOOTI|S 
Ohvumiddoc Eri XMoryévovcs Apyovtos UNVOs YaUNALAVOs EPSOpN.... 


"So, he was born, says Apollodorus in (his) Chronicle, during the third year of the 109th Olympiad in 
the archonship of Sosigenés pynvdc yapnAimvoc EPSON... 


In fact, it is the final three words that are of most interest to the current discussion: 


LNVOSG YALNALWVOS EBSOuN.... 


unvoc = genitive singular of 6 ujv “month” (Attic form of weic, masculine, 3rd declension) 
YOALUNALWVOs = genitive singular of PGunAiwv “Gamelion” (masculine, 3rd declension) 
éBddun = dative feminine singular of EBdop0c “seventh” 


The first two words in that selection, being in the genitive case, would appear to be best 
interpreted as the use of the genitive of time. In this case, those words would be translated as “during/in 
the month of Gamelion.” However, there appears to be controversy among scholars as to the form and 
meaning of the final word as well as a difference among the manuscripts themselves. 

As a Starting point, we can examine at least three manuscripts directly from digitized copies 
available online: 


Here, on line 4 about 4 of the way from the left margin, one can spot wnvos yauNnAtwvoc... in 
codex Parisinus gr. 1758 known as P, from the 14th/15th century, on Folio 218r.* However the last word 
in the phrase takes the form of 


évd6uN¢ (with the superscript at the end appearing to be a contraction of -n¢ per several sources*). This 
would appear to be, according to LSJ, a declined form of ebdop0¢ which is a Boeotian dialect form for 
EBdouos "seventh." 

Directly below is this line as it appears in codex Laurentianus LXIX. 35 (14th c.) known as H.* 


ct Tee Ser er Yeewd Mors swale ae ppp y? Cop pmo Cpa yo kaa e 
! °6 


Malegne- Onusermade emf Hs vor ap Yor ceili neditaiain 


ai f -G 
1a) poe GBI to « 
The first image is the beginning of the line with the folio ending with unvdc yaunaAi and ending at 
the top of Folio 218v with ®poc éBSdun¢s (with the ending again supplied by the superscript "‘) 


ee ane or eS eat 
JAN vos PAW Ar WOE B05, 
~z a a -_-_- mm & abi 


This version above is from the line in codex Parisinus gr. 1758 (14th or 15th c.) known as Q, Folio 185.° 
Here we also have tnvoc yaunAtwvoc EBdduNs again with a superscript providing the ending. 


? https://gallica. bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b8470453h/f447. item 


3 https://schmidhauser.us/tools/rgl/rqreekl2.pdf #789 and 

https://vuntblog.bl t.com/2013/07 reviations-in-greek-min le. html 

4 http://mss.bmlonline.it/s.aspx?Id=AWOItZA211A4r7 GxMME1 &c=Laertius%20Diogenes#/oro/446 
5 https: llica. bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b107231783/f1 


So, one can see that at least manuscripts P, H, and Q all have genitive éBddunc/éEvddune and not 
Hicks’ dative €Bdd6un. This was also noted as early as 1887 by Hermann Usener in his Epicurea. 
Unfortunately, he, too, transliterated that last word the same as Hicks’ éB66un°: 


15 'Eyevyn6n d€, pnoiv “AmokAddwpoc év Xpovixoic, kata Td tpl- 
Tov €tog Tic évadtncg Kai éxatootiAc bAuumiddoc eri Cworyévouc 
dipxovtog unvdg yaunAuivoc €Bddun, Eteciv Uotepov tic TTAdtwvoc 
TekeuThc Emtd. Ondpyovta 5’ avtov étwv dvo0 Kal tpidKovta mpw- 15 


However, Usener also adds a footnote: 

B | év xpovixoic om Ff || 16 évatns] 8 Ff | owonyévouc F || 17 inter 
unvoc et Tij¢ uacuum spatium unius et quod excedit uersus relique- 
rat B! wamvdedvoc Efdéun... Ereciv Uotepov suppleuit B2 | épddun 
B2; éPdéeunc FPQHE |] 18 8’] d€ FF] B wal AF | mpwrov év BPQH: 


Userner’s note concerning line 17 reads (translated from Latin): 


"|| 17 between voc and tijc there is one empty space, and what is left in verse B' xamvAs@voc EBSOun. 
... &teow botepov supplied B? | éBS6un B*: EBS6uns FPQHE ||" 


So, Usener seems to be saying that manuscript B? had eBdoun (again, not dative) while 
manuscripts F, P, Q, and Hf had éBd6um¢. Since I do not have access to a digitized copy of B, I have no 
idea to what namvAewvoc refers. It appears to possibly be a misreading, a scribal error, or a 
mistransliteration in B, because gamélionos “during Gamelion” is clearly present in P, H, and Q above. 
Usener implies that at least four manuscripts support &B56un¢ and only B? supports the alternative 
spelling which is also not dative. 

It should be noted that in other places in LOEP, Diogenes Laertius consistently uses a dative 
construction for stating “the Xth day of [month Y].” If the dative is not used here (1.e., the genitive or 
even nominative instead), that is likely a noteworthy discrepancy. This discrepancy has been noted by 
other scholars who convincingly imbue it with significance. 

Two examples of Diogenes Laertius' use of the dative ordinal day will suffice and also provide us 
with another interesting wrinkle in reading the phrase in Book 10 as “the seventh day of the month of 
Gamelion.” In LOEP 3.2, we read: 

Apollodorus in his Chronology fixes the date of Plato's birth in the 88th Olympiad, on the seventh day of 
Thargelion (Oapyniidvos éPdoun), the same day on which the Delians say that Apollo himself was born. 
(Hicks, 1925) 

There are several interesting points to note here: 

1. The word for "month" is conspicuously absent in this phrasing due to its redundancy. The 
word is already implied by the name of the month itself in question, Thargelion, the 
eleventh month. 


8 https://archive.org/details/HermannUsenerE picurea1887/page/366/mode/1up 


a. This is the same for Aristotle’s birth date in LOEP 2.44, quoting Apollodorus 
again: OapynAiWvoc ékty (6th of Thargelion) 
i. The fact that this quote is also from Apollodorus is significant as well. 
One would assume similar constructions throughout his work. 
2. Diogenes goes to pains to point out that the seventh day was important for celebrating a 
festival of Apollo. 

Parke, in The Festivals of the Athenians, also agrees that the 7th of Thargelion was the Delian 
celebration of the birth of Apollo; however, Parke also notes throughout his work that the 7th of every 
month was sacred to Apollo. If Epicurus was born on the 7th of Gamelion, it seems odd that Diogenes 
Laertius would not have mentioned this fact in that location or that Apollodorus would not have 
mentioned it in his text. 

We now turn our attention to scholars other than Usener who have noted problems with 
interpreting the phrase unvdc yapnAtdvoc EBdouNs as “[born] on the seventh day of the month of 
Gamelion.” Lewis (1969) unequivocally states that “Gamelion is the seventh month of the Attic year and 
the numeral is a gloss.” Algra (1999) also states definitively that Epicurus “was born on the twentieth of 
the month of Gamelion (24 January 341)” with a footnote: “The debate over the exact date of 
[Epicurus’s] birth was definitively resolved by Alpers 1968.” Alpers 1968 is a reference to Klaus 
Alpers’ paper “Epikurs Geburtstag” wherein he dismisses the seventh day of Gamelion almost 
out-of-hand since he goes on to “definitively” establish Gamelion 20 as Epicurus’s birthday. 

It does appear from all the evidence that unvdc yaunAtdvoc éBdduN¢s should be interpreted as 
“during the seventh month of Gamelion” or, more literally, “during the month of Gamelion, (during) the 
seventh (month).” Whether this is from the hand of Apollodorus himself or whether the “seventh” is a 
gloss from a later scribe, one cannot ascertain for certain. Could the seventh have been simply a numeral 
that was later written out fully? The different forms of the Attic and Boeotian ordinal number are 
intriguing, especially since Boeotia didn’t use Gamelion as the name of one of their months. The seventh 
month for them was Hippodromios, therefore a gloss describing Gamelion as “the seventh month” 
would make sense. However, speculation is in many ways irrelevant due to the strength of the argument 
for Epicurus having been born on Gamelion 20. 

We will next look at the widespread misinterpretation of the phrase tn mpotépa dexaty in 
Epicurus’s Will to put to rest the idea that a possible birth date was Gamelion 10. 


Misinterpretation of ty mpotépa dekaty 


In his Will (LOEP 10.18), Epicurus sets out the days of various celebrations to be observed 
within the Epicurean school after his death. One of those is his annual birthday celebration: 
Kai NIV sic TH EiOloLEevnv GyeoOat yevéOALov NUspav EKGOTOD ETOVG TH MpoTépa SEKAtH TOD 
Tapndadvoc, domep Kai sic THV YtvoLeVHV ODVOSOV EKHOTOD LINVOG TAS EiKKOL TOV ODLOLADGOQODVT@V 
NEiv sic THV NUOV Te Kai Myntpod@pov <pvyHUNVv> KatatEtayLEéVHV. 
“And for the customary celebration of my birthday every year on *the earlier tenth* of Gamelion, and 
likewise for the assembly of my disciples which takes place on the twentieth of each month, having been 
established (in recollection) for myself and Metrodorus.” (Bailey, with edits and emphasis added). 


Bailey, Hicks, and many other scholars simply translated the phrase th mpotépa sexaty as “on the 
tenth day,” completely ignoring the significance of zpotépq@ within the phrase. Note also that the phrase 
is in the dative, just like the dative ordinal dates discussed above. 

Each day in an Athenian lunar calendar month had a specific name in addition to a simple 
ordinal designation, here is a list excerpted from Pritchett (2001, p. xiii): 


— 


voupnvia 


a 
2. Sevtépa iotapévov, éordvtos Bp’ 
3. Tpitn totapévov, éoidvtos Y 
4 TeTpas ioTapéevou, éatavtos 5 
5. TepuTTH iotapévov, éa.ovtos € 
6. €Kktn iotapévovu, écidvTOS = 
7. €BSdyn iotayeévov, éoidutos C 
8. dyd56n ictapeévov, éordvtos n 
9. €évdTn icrapévov, éardvtos 6 
10. dSeKxaTy ictapévov, éaidvtos b 
ll. €vdexaTy La” 
12. SwoexaTh iB’ 
13. tpitn enti d€xa Ly’ 
14. tetpas éti d€Ka Ls" 
15. wéepmrTy emi Séxa, &younvia (UG P 6) Le" 
16. €K7n Emi d€xa iS” 
17. €Bddopn emi S€xa it" 
18. dyd6n Emi S€xa un 
19. €vatn ett d€Kxa i’ 
20. e€ixds, cixoott, Sexdtn mpoTtépa, dexaTH TpoTepaia «" 
21. Sexdatn d8ivorvTos, dexadtTn voTépa, SeKaTH amdvTos Ka’ 
22. évatn divovtos, pet’ eixddas, dmdvtos Ko" 
23.  dyd0n d6ivovtos, pet’ cixadas, aTL6vTOS Kn 
24. €PdSdpn d6ivovtTos, pet’ eikddas, amidvTos KC" 
25. extn dfivovtos, pet’ eixkddas, amdvtos KS 
26. went O6ivovtos, pet’ eikddas, amiovTos KE 
27. Ttetpas BivovTos, pet’ eixddas, amovTos Kd" 
28. tpitn o@ivevtos, pet’ eixadas, amdvtos Ky 


29. (full month) devtépa }Oivovros, pet’ eixkadas, amovtos «p’ 


30. €17 kai véa, Anpntpias i‘ 


As can be seen, the 20th had various names within the ancient Athenian calendar including “the 
earlier tenth” dexatn mpotépa. The other names of the 20th will be familiar to Epicureans since sikdc is 
the name of the monthly 20th assembly (gikdot being the form in Epicurus's Will). 

The month was divided into three sections of ten days each in relation to the waxing, full, and 
waning moon, although some months had 30 and others 29 days. Merritt (1974) also provides lists of the 
names of the days in his work which coincides with Pritchett’s. Pritchett and Merritt had a bitter 
academic rivalry, but each were in agreement on this list of names for the 20th day of the lunar cycle. 

In fact, Pritchett substantiates this with several other citations throughout his works. In his 
Athenian Calendars and Ekklesias, p. 56, one reads: 

Aristophanes Clouds 1131 gives the count as €ikas, VoTEpa eEikds. At 


Erythrai, the 20th day was designated _as tpotepa (without dekaTn): F. 
Graf, Nordionische Kulte (1985) 195. The eikas was sacred to Apollo, be- 


ing the day on which he was born: Ety. Mag. 298.1. For a decree of the Ei- 
Kadets, see JG II? 1258 (324/3 B.C.). Eixkad.os was an epithet of Apollo, 
see Wernicke, RE s.v. (1895) 50.60-66. The son of Apollo was Eixdévos. 


In Pritchett’s work on the Choiseul Marble, there is a note on p. 24 that reads: 


To maintain that the abandonment of stoichedon order and the crowding of letters constitute 
arguments for a lack of available space is to misunderstand completely the inferior workmanship 
of the Ionic mason. What would this factor have to do, for example, with variation in the height 
of letter forms? I deduce that the mason was non-Athenian from the fact that in all Athenian 


inscriptions the regular way to refer to the Gventieth day of a month was by the phase dekate 
protera; this SOSRRE Te TS ST TTT Ta 
“pimrase “on the Geentieth day of the month,” the only use of such a phrase I know of in all 
official Attic inscriptions. The Ionic mason was not familiar with the regular way to indicate 
days in the Athenian calendar. The word eikoste has been restored elsewhere, but without 
warrant, 


® There are only three possibilities: Erechtheis, Kekropis, and Antiochis. 


There is simply no question that Epicurus is clearly saying that his customary or usual birthday 
celebration is on the 20th day - “the earlier tenth/dekate protera” - of Gamelion. We have already 
addressed the controversy surrounding the seventh of Gamelion, and this adherence to the text’s th} 
mpotépa dekaty definitively puts to rest the proposition that the 10th of Gamelion is a contender for the 
date of Epicurus’s birth. 

Some scholars have recognized the significance of tf tpotépa Sexatn, including Alpers (1968). 
Bailey (1926, p. 410) provided the following commentary: 

TH Mpotépa dekatn: sc dEKaty iotaévov as opposed to dekaty pBivovtoc Cic. de Fin. II 31. 101 ff makes 
a severe attack on Epicurus for these provisions for the celebration of his memory: id testimonio cavebit 
is qui nobis quasi oraculum ediderit nihil ad nos pertinere post mortem? The answer would probably be 
that Epicurus did not suppose that such celebrations would affect him, but thought it would be valuable 
to the coming generations of his disciples to keep his memory fresh. From the festival on the 20th 
Athenaeus says that the Epicureans were known as the eixadiota. 


Bailey appears to recognize the three “10th’s” since he references tn mpotépa dexaty (“the 
earlier tenth” or 20th day), dexdtyn iotapévon (“the tenth waxing” or 10th day), and dexa&ty POivovtoc 
(“later tenth” or 21st when the moon was waning). However, he appears to have failed to recognize the 
significance of this when he translated it simply as “on the tenth of Gamelion” in his text. 

Before are several examples of translations of these terms within other ancient Greek texts to 
substantiate the fact that Epicurus was unequivocally saying his birthday was celebrated on Gamelion 
20: 


Andocides, On the Mysteries, 1.121’ 

“1121] ei dé un, Ey@ Extdtkdooum.” yvovc tadta KaAdtiac Aayyavel TH viet TH EQVTOD Tic ENUKANPOD, TH 
dekdty iotapévon, tva pn EmSiKGoOMLAL EyO. Taic S’ sikdo1, UvOTHPtoIc TOVTOIC, Sods Kyoioia yAias 
dpaypdas évdeicvvoi ie Kai gic TOV GYOva Todtov KaSiotnow. 

[121] As soon as Callias learned of this, he entered a claim for the girl in his son's name, on the tenth of 
the month, to prevent me from obtaining an order. Soon after the twentieth, during the Mysteries which 
are just over, he gives Cephisius a thousand drachmae, gets an information lodged against me, and 
involves me in today's trial. 


Plutarch, Alexander, 76.2° 

[2] th cikddt AovoduEVOs TdAW EOvVOE Ti EiDlopévv Bvoiav Kai KaTAKEiLEVOS Ev TH AOVTPAVI TOIc TEpt 
Néapyov é0xOAaCEv, AKPOMLEVOS TH TEP TOV TAODV Kai TI HEYGANV BGAaTTAV. TH SEKaTH POivovtOc 
TOVTO TOUMOUS LAAAOV avEMaAsyOn, Kai TV vdKTa PapsaMc éoxs, Kai THY ExLOdDOGV NuEépav ExvPETTE 
opddpa, kai pETapOEic KATEKEITO TAP THY LEYGANV KOADLBHOpav, StE dt) TOIs NyELOOL SiEAsyOn Epi 
TOV EPNLOV NYELOVIAS TACEMV, STMS KATAOTIOMOL SOKILGOAVTES. 

[2] On the twentieth, after bathing again, he performed his customary sacrifice; and lying in the 
bathing-room he devoted himself to Nearchus, listening to his story of his voyage and of the great sea. 
The twenty-first he spent in the same way and was still more inflamed, and during the night he was in a 
grievous plight, and all the following day his fever was very high. So he had his bed removed and lay by 
the side of the great bath, where he conversed with his officers about the vacant posts in the army, and 
how they might be filled with experienced men. 


Cicero notes’ that Epicurus’ heirs, ““Amynochus and Timocrates, shall after consultation with 
Hermarchus assign a sufficient sum to celebrate his birthday every year in the month of Gamelion, and 
also on the twentieth day of every month shall assign a sum for a banquet to his fellow-students in 
philosophy, in order to keep alive the memory of himself and of Metrodorus.” 

Amynomachus et Timocrates, heredes sui, de Hermarchi sententia dent quod satis sit ad diem agendum 
natalem suum quotannis mense Gamelione, itemque omnibus mensibus vicesimo die lunae dent ad 
eorum epulas qui una secum philosophati sint, ut et sui et Metrodori memoria colatur. See Cicero, De 
Finibus Bonorum et Malorum II :101—102 (Rackham, LCL). 


7 https://www.perseus.tufts.edu/ho r/text?doc=Perseus%3Atext%3A1999.01.0017%3Aspeech%3D1%3Asection%3D121 
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The annual celebration of Epicurus's birth on Gamelion 20 was undoubtedly the event to which 
Philodemus was inviting Lucius Calpurnius Piso Caesoninus, the father-in-law of Julius Caesar, in his 
famous epigram: 

To-morrow, dearest Piso, your friend, beloved by the Muses, who keeps our annual feast of the twentieth 
invites you to come after the ninth hour to his simple cottage. If you miss udders and draughts of Chian 
wine, you will see at least sincere friends and you will hear things far sweeter than the land of the 
Phaeacians. But if you ever cast your eyes on me, Piso, we shall celebrate the twentieth richly instead of 
simply."° 

abpiov sic Aithv o€ KaALdda, PiAtate Ieiowv, 

&6 EVATNSC EAKEL LOVOOEIAT|s ETAPOG, 

sikdoa deitviC@v EviadoLov: Ei 6’ GMOAELYEIC 

ov0ata Kai Bponiov yioyevi mpdm00W, 

OAK’ ETapOVUGS Sel TavaANVEAc, GAA’ éExaKovon 

DaujKkov yains TovAd pEAtypotEpa: 

Hv o€ ToTE OTPEWNS Kai Ec NuEAS Supata, Isiowv, 

&€ousev &k Artis sikéda motépyv.! 


Additionally, Pliny the Elder in his Natural History, Book 35.2, states (emphasis added): 

Thus it is that we possess the portraits of no living individuals, and leave behind us the pictures of our 
wealth, not of our persons. 

And yet the very same persons adorn the palestra and the anointing-room with portraits of athletes, and 
both hang up in their chamber and carry about them a likeness of Epicurus. On the twentieth day of 
each moon they celebrate his birthday by a sacrifice, and keep his festival. known as the "Icas," every 
month: and these too, people who wish to live without being known! So it is, most assuredly, our 
indolence has lost sight of the arts, and since our minds are destitute of any characteristic features, those 
of our bodies are neglected also.'” 

There is a footnote to Pliny’s text from the translator, John Bostock, that reads: Jn reality, 
[Epicurus s] birth-day was not on the twentieth day of any month; but, for some reason which is not 
known, he fixed upon this day.—B. He was born on the seventh day of the month Gamelion. This strikes 
me as the height of academic hubris in that a scholar writing in the mid-19th century and so far removed 
from the early first century CE assumes that he knows more than Pliny the Elder, who actually lived 
contemporaneously with Epicureans and no doubt knew some members of that school personally. 


ciOiopévny and momep 


Having established to a high degree of confidence that Epicurus celebrated his birthday on the 
20th day of Gamelion (during the seventh month), we should address the implications for this on the 
monthly observance of the 20th as the day on which the members of the Epicurean school met to 


'° English translation: ras /www.attalus.org/poetry/phi Hodernus. Te 


m as 5 source: http://data.perseus.org/citations/urn:cts:greekLit:tlg7000.tlIq001.perseus-grc4:11.44 
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remember Metrodorus and to celebrate the birthday of Epicurus. It's interesting to note that <~wyynv> 
"remember" — according to Bailey (p. 411) — "was restored by Aldobrandinus from the corresponding 
words of Cicero" (de Finibus, 2.31): ut et sui et Metrodori memoria colatur. 

Recall that in his Will that Epicurus wrote: 

Kai NIV sic TH EiOloLevnv GyeoBat yevéBALov NUspav ExGoTOD EtOVG TH MpoTépa SEKaty TOD 
Tapnddvoc, domep Kai sic THV ytvouevyV ODVOSOV EKGOTOD LINVOG TAS EiKEO1 TOV ODLOIADGOQODVTOV 
NEIv sic THY NOV Te Kai Myntpod@pov <pvyHuNVv> KatatEetayLEévyv. 

Bailey translated ci®topévnv as "customary," and dozep as "likewise." I would argue that the 
nuances of those words provide more clues to both the date of Epicurus's birthday as well as why the 
monthly 20th was established. 

eidiopévyv is more literally something like "having-been-ACCUSTOM-ed" which is very 
clumsy English but provides more nuance. Epicurus is writing that, over time, he and his students have 
become accustomed to celebrating his birthday on Gamelion 20, th apotépa dexaty tod Papnardvoc. 
The emphasis to me seems to be on the celebrating. It is a tradition that has become established. I can 
see no other reason for a tradition to become established than that is the day on which Epicurus was 
actually born. 

The fact that it is connected grammatically and thematically to his discussing the monthly 20th 
also leads me to believe that the 20th was established because the "20th" of the month became "sacred" 
(in the broadest sense) to Epicurus. Just like the seventh was sacred to Apollo, the fourth to Aphrodite, 
and so on, each god had a day on which they were considered to have been born. That day each month 
was then sacred to that god. Epicurus was spoken of as almost god-like by his students (see the hymns to 
Epicurus in Lucretius, for example), so it follows that his birth date each month would take on special 
significance for his students. 

One can ask why the day was also dedicated to Metrodorus? Maybe Metrodorus was also born or 
died on a 20th. There's no way to tell now. However, due to the fact that Metrodorus would have been 
appointed Epicurus's successor had he not died before Epicurus, it makes sense to me that Epicurus 
wanted to share a commemorative day with him. It seems that Epicurus losing Metrodorus would have 
been (to Epicurus) akin to the Garden losing Epicurus himself. 


The word dozep is also significant in establishing this link between the annual and monthly 20th 
celebrations. As mentioned above, Bailey uses "likewise" in his translation, but Wozep is a way of 
comparing two topics. It is a strengthened form of wc "thus, so" meaning something like ""indeed just 
as" or "just exactly like." So, that section of his Will could be paraphrased: 

Celebrate my birthday on the 20th of Gamelion as we've been doing, just exactly like we assemble 


together on the 20th of every month to remember Metrodorus and me (as the leaders of this school). 


Translating the ancient 20th to the modern calendar 


Since the ancient Athenian month of Gamelion most closely matches January in the current 
Gregorian calendar (shifting one or two weeks forward and back), an optimal choice for modern 
Epicureans to keep to the spirit of Epicurus's Will would be to celebrate Epicurus’s Birthday on January 
20 every year. This maintains the 20th as a "sacred" commemoration on the month occuring midwinter. 
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For those wanting a feast that more closely matches the lunar cycles of the ancient calendar, one 
can use a reconstructed Ancient Athenian calendar such as the Hellenic Month Established Per Athens'* 
but Gamelion 20 should be used as the day. 


Conclusion 


It is nearly impossible to provide a specific modern Gregorian date to an event that happened in 
antiquity. The variable days, chronologies, and simply the vast stretch of time make calculations like that 
almost sure to fail to one degree or another. Saying that Julius Caesar died on March 15 because he died 
on the Ides of March" is a convenient shorthand at best. We understandably want to put historical events 
in a context significant to us, but history has no such obligation to accommodate our desires. 

However, when we have dates given in reference to the calendar actually used in ancient times, 
we can place that date within the context of the event's contemporary culture. Knowing an event took 
place on a day in Gamelion or in Thargelion or on the Idus Martiae may not mean much to us; but, to the 
people who lived through it, it was as readily comprehensible to them as it is to us when we say in the 
United States that we're celebrating the Fourth of July. 

We are fortunate to have as much information as we do concerning the birth of Epicurus, let 
alone enough information for it to be debated. That said, the ancient textual references, the volumes of 
scholarship, and the corrected interpretations all clearly point to Epicurus being born on the 20th day of 
Gamelion during the third year of the 109th Olympiad when Sosigenés held the archonship in Athens. 
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